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iE situation in Arkansas 
ou fae and Virginia is both sad- 
Ha Wes dening and frightening. 
It is saddening because of its de- 
nial of the basic principles of re- 
ligion. It is a deliberate and arro- 
gant flaunting of the concepts and 
ideals of human dignity and the 
brotherhood of man. It is fright- 
ening because the power of preju- 
dice is defying and nullifying the 
rule of law. It is a step toward 
anarchy on a national basis and 
the establishment of a series of 
petty tyrannies on the local basis. 
The downfall of the United States 
will not be the result of economic 
inconsistencies or the class strug- 
gle. Rather, if it comes, it will 
be the result of moral and ethical 
failure. We have not lacked in 
political and economic leadership 
but at the moment we are woe- 
fully lacking in ethical and moral 
leadership. So far only the Su- 
preme Court has provided the 
legal and moral leadership, and it 
has been unanimous. It is time 
that some of the righteous indig- 
nation exhibited by the Admin- 
istration and Congress over Sweet- 
heart Contracts and privilege 
peddling be made really righteous 
by providing the moral leadership 
which will insist that even if cer- 
tain locally popular, powerful, 
prejudiced politicians are not 
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themselves willing to apply the 
principles of religious ethics, they 
at least must obey the just laws 
of the land. Just laws are never 
discriminatory. First and _ fore- 
most, successful world leadership 
by the United States is dependent 
upon our not foundering on the 
shoals of moral and ethical fail- 
ure. Neither armaments, economic 
wealth, nor diplomacy can over- 
come moral turpitude. But if we 
can solve the integration problem 
ethically and justly, then we will 
have proved ourselves worthy of 
world leadership. 


I attended the International 
Association for Liberal Christi- 
anity and Religious Freedom held 
in Chicago, August 9 to 13, 1958, 
as a Fraternal Delegate of the 
American Humanist Association. 
Nobody knew it except as I told 
them. No official recognition was 
given of Fraternal Delegates from 
non-member organizations. Per- 
haps it was just as well, for cer- 
tainly the attitudes and dynamic 
of Humanism were conspicuous 
by their absence. In some of the 
panel discussions attempts were 
made to apply the ethical implica- 
tions of religion to modern prob- 
lems but the result was what one 


panel “rapporteur” called “a high 
level compromise.” The more lib- 
eral American Unitarians leaned 
over backwards to satisfy their 
more conservative European col- 
leagues. 

Attempts to eliminate “Liberal 
Christianity” from the official 
name failed. The purposes of the 
organization were broadened, 
however, to include support and 
encouragement of liberal move- 
ments within non-Christian re- 
ligions. 

The five major addresses were 
essentially conservative and tra- 
ditional. Dr. Wilhelm Pauck, 
speaking for Christianity, took an 
anti-Barthian position and redis- 
covered Schleirmacher. Sir Za- 
frulla Kahn, representing Islam, 
presented a collection of quotes 
from the Koran which might well 
be called the “soul of the Koran” 
and would make a companion 
volume to Pierce’s Soul of the 
Bible. Dr. Kalida Nag compressed 
six thousand years of Hindu his- 
tory into sixty minutes, Justice 
U. Chan Htoon, of Burma, made 
of Gautama Buddha the originator 
of religion in a previous incarna- 
tion antedating Hinduism. Rabbi 
Solomon Freehof presented the 
absolutism and universality of the 
principles of Judaism but con- 
cluded on a note of despair and 
quiet desperation. 

There could have been some 
interesting philosophical by-play 


between the non-Theistic empha- 
ses of Hinduism and Buddhism 
on the one hand and the dog- 
matic, determined Theism of 
Christianity, Islam, and Judaism 
on the other. But this did not 
happen. 


Despite the frequent references 
to the famous Parliament of Re- 
ligions held in Chicago in 1893, 
there yet remains the need for 
somebody to recreate such a uni- 
versal gathering and confront it 
with the necessity of meeting the 
ethical problems of the Hydrogen 
Age. 


Dr. Ernest W. Kuebler, Director 
of the Council of Liberal Churches, 
was elected President of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom. We extend to him our con- 
gratulations and best wishes for a 
successful administration. 


Curiosity is very consuming. We 
perhaps have been overly curious 
as to the costs of the campaigns 
for the presidency of the American 
Unitarian Association. We are 
grateful to Dr. Kuebler, the de- 
feated candidate, for reporting the 
amounts expended on his behalf 
by the committee which supported 
him. A part of our curiosity has 
been satisfied but we still have 
some curiosity left. 


Fighty Hours with the Worlds 
Religions’ 


JoHN W. BRIGHAM 


s=aHEREVER the vital 
1A ‘WA needs of men are recog- 
nized and served, there 


whether its language be secular 
or sacred.” 

This key paragraph from the 
statement of “findings” of the Six- 
teenth Congress of the Interna- 
tional Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom indicates the prevailing mood 
and spirit of the eight hundred 
and more delegates or attendants, 
gathered from twenty countries 
and representing the five major 
groups of humankind. Meeting 
amid the Midwestern Gothic spires 
and buildings of the University of 
Chicago, they explored many of 
the areas of understanding and of 
tension within today’s world. It 
would be too much to expect that 
solutions would be offered for all 
the tensions, but it is not too 
much to expect that a greater un- 
derstanding should have devel- 
oped. 


A paragraph or two should assist 
you in comprehending the sig- 
nificance and background of this 
International Congress which met 


*Address delivered to the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship of Burlington, Iowa, August 17, 1958. 
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from August 9 to August 13. The 
International Association for Re- 
ligious Freedom was organized in 
the city of Boston, Massachusetts, 
in 1900. It met again in the United 
States in 1907 but from that date 
to the present year all other meet- 
ings have been held in England or 
on the European Continent. 


It had long been the hope of 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, late Pres- 
ident of the American Unitarian 
Association, that the Congress 
should once more return to the 
country of its origin, and while he 
was not to live to see it in fact, Dr. 
Eliot was deeply involved in the 
planning which took place during 
the past two years. He envisioned 
the Chicago meeting as having the 
chief purpose of exploring the 
various ways in which the basic 
needs of man in the world today 
could be met by the ethical and 
spiritual teachings of the several 
high religions, with particular 
emphasis on the importance of 
mutual understanding, sympathy, 
appreciation, and active coopera- 
tion among the various faiths. 

Out of the discussions it was 
hoped there would emerge a clear 
and positive affirmation of com- 
mon conviction. This common 


conviction to be not the least, but 
the greatest common denominator. 

It was with this purpose in 
mind that the program developed. 
Spokesmen for the high religions 
—Christianity, Buddhism, Hindu- 
ism, Islam, Judaism—addressed the 
Congress on successive evenings at 
public lectures. Panels of distin- 
guished scholars and citizens were 
gathered to introduce and lead 
discussions in six different areas 
on tension and understanding. 
These groups met each morning 
for two-and-one-half-hour sessions. 
Afternoon meetings of the Con- 
gress were held to deal with the 
business both of the immediate 
meetings and also with the gen- 
eral business of the International 
Association. Luncheons were 
planned to accommodate differing 
interest groups, while on one day 
a great mass luncheon brought to- 
gether the hundreds of persons to 
hear an address by Dr. Preston 
Bradley, Unitarian minister of 
The Peoples’ Church of Chicago. 

You will be anxious to inquire 
whether the Congress achieved the 
purpose which its organizers en- 
visioned. Also, if the several high 
religions do actually possess and 
recognize a common core of con- 
viction—whether, in fact, there was 
established a greatest common de- 
nominator, and if so what it might 
be. 

I fear that I must disappoint 
you by saying that no such com- 
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mon denominator was established 
other than that which is suggested 
in the opening sentence, which I 
repeat: “Where the vital needs of 
men are recognized and served, 
there genuine religion is present 
—whether its language be secular 
or sacred.” 

This sentence, as indicated, was 
stated in the “findings” report ap- 
proved by the great plenary ses- 
sion attended by the vast majority 
of all who were present for the 
Congress. I shall not read it but 
merely suggest some of the ground 
which it covers. 

The “findings” report recog- 
nized that the theme of the Con- 
gress—““Today’s Religions Can 
Meet the World’s Needs Today” 
—was a Statement of confident 
faith for the present, rather than 
an accomplishment of the past; 
that it was an expression of confi- 
dence in the resources available to 
men who, “in the spirit of Jesus 
and the great prophets of all re- 
ligions, are willing to take risks 
for the sake of their faith.” In 
this statement the Congress recog- 
nized that up to this hour religion 
has, as often as not, served to 
divide men rather than unite 
them; it stated further that the 
divisive consequence has been due 
to arrogance, including at times 
the arrogance of apathy and un- 
concern. 

The statement bowed to the 
historic fact that each of the 


world’s religions reflects an un- 
dying flame in its own distinctive 
way; that each approaches the 
question of man and eternity from 
its own perspective. ‘These differ- 
ing ways and perspectives have im- 
portance and it is not desirable 
that they disappear or be lost 
through a process of “‘syncretizing”’ 
the different faiths into one “re- 
ligion in general.”” Rather the im- 
portant effort must be to establish 
communication and understand- 
ing so that many doors are open 
for exchange of thought among 
the faiths rather than continuing 
to stand coldly apart, one from 
another, entertaining fear, hatred, 
and mistrust of each other. Such 
conversation, such avenues of com- 
munication which lead to under- 
standing can take place only where 
and when persons meet together 
in an atmosphere of friendship, 
where the climate is one of seek- 
ing accord and discovering com- 
mon interests, rather than defend- 
ing oneself and one’s faith against 
attack and criticism. 


There are common vital needs 
within the body of humankind to 
which religion, of whatever name, 
must speak. These needs must be 
reassessed from time to time. The 
Chicago Congress through its sev- 
eral panel-discussion groups estab- 
lished as vital needs the following 
six areas of human concern: 


l. ‘The survival of mankind and 
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the prevention of atomic 
war. 

The preservation and in- 
crease of areas of human 
freedom and the widening 
of opportunities for peaceful 
change. 


The moderation of tensions 
among nations, races, and 
religious or social groups. 


The more equitable distribu- 
tion and adjustment of hu- 
man and economic resources, - 
including greater aid to un- 
derdeveloped areas. 


More adequate mutual un- 
derstanding and adjustment 
between science and religion. 


The development of living 
values in new forms of art, 
education, worship, and re- 
ligious disciplines. 

These six areas of need which 
were explored by the several panel- 
discussion groups cover a wide 
range of human concerns and in- 
volve the intelligent study of many 
persons having wide knowledge in 
these fields. 

Now, having offered in a broad 
way the general method of ap- 
proach and a summary of con- 
clusions reached, I would speak 
more directly and specifically of 
the subject to which I devoted 
most of my time and attention 
during the Congress, the subject 
of ‘Theology and Philosophy. 

The panel of scholars gathered 


to lead this discussion were chiefly 
men of European background and 
experience, although not exclu- 
sively so. Dr. Johannes A. C. 
Fagginger Auer has spent a life- 
time teaching and ministering to 
Unitarian students and congrega- 
tions in the United States. Pro- 
fessor of Church History at Har- 
vard Divinity School and The 
Crane Theological School of ‘Tufts 
University for three decades, min- 
ister of Unitarian churches in 
Ithaca, New York, Concord, Mass- 
achusetts, and Portland, Maine, 
he has long represented the best 
in humanistic thought among us. 
Professor Friedrich Heiler of the 
University of Marburg, Germany, 
a scholar of comparative religions 
and a man of mystic sympathies 
was on the panel. Another was 
Dr. Jacob Amstutz of the Univer- 
sity of Bern, Switzerland, and 
finally Dr. Walter Liebricht, cur- 
rently connected with the Ecumen- 
ical Institute in Evanston, Illinois. 

While I suspect that the subject 
of Theology and Philosophy did 
not provide the pyrotechnics 
offered by panels on other sub- 
jects, we did have our moments of 
tension as the probing into the 
meaning of religion took place. 
For the scholars called upon each 
other to clarify and test their 
ideas and words in the cold water 
of logic and reality. 

There is no area of thought and 
discussion on which the traditions 
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of the past lay a heavier hand 
than these areas of Philosophy 


and Theology. For men and,“ 
women, whether professionally 
trained or not, the ancient lan- 
guage of the religious past often 
provides a thicket within which 
one may conceal his own ignorance 
or which he may hide behind to 
confound the interrogator. We 
may, as we often do, speak on the 
one hand of the eternally chang- 
ing patterns of faith but, when the 
chips are down, we sometimes find 
it exceedingly difficult to recog- 
nize or allow that change has, in 
fact, taken place. Men will cling 
to the supernatural deity long 
after that idea has been emptied 
of all meaning and when the 
phraseology connected with it has 
only a sentimental and nostalgic 
appeal. Even when valid content 
is no longer discernible or intel- 
ligible, men and women will still 
fight off all critics and criticism as 
though the most high of the holy 
of holies were under attack. 

I have become steadily and in- 
creasingly conscious of the need 
for a sharp increase of theological 
thought and discussion among re- 
ligious liberals, not for the sake of 
defending that which lies behind 
us as for the sake of knowing what 
it is we no longer accept and, 
most importantly, why we no 
longer accept it. It is, I believe, an 
act of ignorance to repeatedly deny 
that which we do not understand, 


ideas and beliefs we do not in- 
tellectually and rationally compre- 
hend. We must be familiar with 
theology in order to challenge and 
criticize as well as to affirm. 


One must delve deep in order 
to come once again to those pri- 
mary and basic needs of the hu- 
man life which has led to the de- 
velopment, during long centuries 
of painful effort, of the theological 
speculations and affirmations 
which provided the basic frame- 
work on which structures religious 
institutions arose. 


Theology, as this panel of schol- 
ars concluded, “is the attempt to 
think critically about the religious 
life of the community.” I would 
suggest that the two words which 
give meaning to this conclusion 
are the words “think critically.” 


If we are to “think critically” 
we must also think fundamentally, 
searching out the basic sources 
from which religion comes alive 
and meaningful to the human self. 
While this received too little at- 
tention by the panel members, and 
was hardly mentioned at all by 
the discussion participants, there 
were fleeting moments and phrases 
which indicated this need. 


Religion is a concern of the 
living man and woman. So far as 
we know it attracts little interest 
on the part of the dead or of those 
not yet born. It is a living concern, 
a concern of the Living: It arises 
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out of the struggle of life, is born 
in the recognition that each life 
has a beginning and an end. Only 
because of our finiteness does the 
concept of the infinite have mean- 
ing. It is further sharpened by ap- 
preciation of the fact that during 
the years of our living there is 
constant struggle and tension both 
between man and his universe and 
also between man and man. It is 
born out of the discovery that the 
vagaries of overarching nature re- 
veal man as a slim reed of con- 
scious life in the midst of forces, 
powers, laws that oftimes lie be- 
yond control or comprehension. 
As man’s understanding has in- 
creased to embrace more and more 
sense of natural laws and their 
operations, an increasing measure 
of control has become possible. I 
hasten to qualify this by saying 
that the word “control” is perhaps 
too strong a word. It would be 
more correct to say that an “in- 
creasing measure of adaptation” 
has become possible. 


So let us prefer the use of the 
word “adapt” to that of “‘control.” 
Man has increasingly, and within 
recent years this rate of increase 
has been phenomenal, put to use 
elemental powers which not so 
long ago were utterly beyond his 
comprehension. 


Despite this, human life is still 
ephemeral; death is still imminent 
for all who have a conscious exist- 
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ence. [There remain mighty areas 
of ignorance that still are to be 
explored; there is need still, and 
there will be need for illimitable 
years, of religion in the life of 
man. But it may no longer re- 
main a religion cast in the idiom 
of the past nor devoted to super- 
stitious practices of the past, no 
matter how refined and delicately 
disguised they may have become. 


The man of religion today may 
not, with any reasonable assur- 
ance, look longer to ancient text 
or pronouncement for authority 
of his faith. He may not retreat 
into the thicket of God to either 
conceal his own ignorance or to 
hide his fears, nor may he cry 
“Sanctuary” from those who pur- 
sue to reveal the critical weak- 
nesses of his chosen abiding place. 


The panel at Chicago, I am 
happy to say, recognized in its final 
statement that “traditional theolo- 
gies, developed in static, pre-scien- 
tific, pre-industrial cultures have 
been unable to help modern man 
solve modern problems; that tra- 
ditional theologies based upon 
self-denial as a solution to poverty 
can not guide us now.” 


Now it may seem to you that a 
“theology” without established 
reference to deity may sound like 
a contradiction; I think it is not. 
The word “theology” is sufficiently 
broad to cover the study of “‘re- 
ligious knowledge and belief,” 


even though the concept of deity 
no longer enters. 

This was the burden of one of 
the two resolutions submitted by 
this panel on Theology and Phi- 
losophy to the full delegate as- 
sembly, and I would offer this 
resolution in full. 

WHEREAS theology has been 
and is the intellectual expression 
of organized religion; 

WHEREAS the liberal 
churches must reexamine and 
restate their faith in contempo- 
rary terms; 

AND WHEREAS the liberal 
churches, if they are to be true 
to their genius and traditional 
concerns, must once again par- 
ticipate in the theological and 
philosophical conversations 
within and beyond Christianity: 

BE IT’ RESOLVED that we 
call upon our member groups 
and especially the clergy and lay 
leaders of the member groups, 
to 


1. Recognize the need in these 
days of theological relevance. 


2. Inform themselves of con- 
temporary theological con- 
cerns and issues. 


3. Deal seriously with the ques- 
tions currently being raised 
in theological and philo- 
sophical circles. 

We live in an extraordinary age. 


The complex of discoveries which 
have advanced human knowledge 
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so vastly in recent years present us 
with lives that cannot be lived on 
the old terms. Eternity has been 
brought so close to us that we can 
‘think of it in no other way than 
as the days of our lives. Time is 
indivisible and so, too, is Life. 
The ancient divisions and dichot- 
omies—the division of time, the 
concept of earth as hung between 
an upper heaven and a lower hell, 
the dichotomy of man _ between 
body and soul—no longer have 
relevance or meaning in our time. 
Where they remain they serve 


chiefly to confuse and bewilder 
those who hold them. Gods, be- 
nign or malign, are equally irrele- 
vant. The theology of religion 
today, the religion to meet the 
ancient needs in their modern 
dress must, as Theodore Parker 
said so eloquently a century ago, 
“fit the soul as the limbs fit the 
body—growing out of it, growing 
with it. It must be for the whole 
man; truth for the mind, good 
works for the hands, love for the 
heart, and for the soul, an aspiring 
after perfection.” 


A Vital Trend In Liberal 
Preaching Today 


RoBERT M. BOWMAN 


70 ASK a parish minister to 
gi describe “current trends 
in preaching” is a bit like 
asking a man cast into the sea by 
shipwreck to report on the prin- 
cipal swimming strokes employed 
by himself and his partners-in- 
crisis! ‘Che individual swimmer is 
so mightily caught up in the grim 
business of staying afloat and of 
reaching a haven that he is scarcely 
aware of his own technique, much 
less the techniques of others. 

Yet, if our experiences and activ- 
ities are to have any meaning; in- 
deed, if our very lives themselves 
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are to count for much, then we 
must pause and reflect on the 
nature of our labors. Hence these 
random thoughts on the direction 


nd content of preaching in Amer- 
ica’s liberal churches. 


There is one trend revealed in 
much of the current liberal pulpit 
fare which is of particular interest 
to me and I should like to share it 
with you. To do so will require 
an excursion into recent history. 

In the 1920s there were in prog- 
ress in the United States a number 
of far-reaching revolutions. In the 
area of economics organized Labor 


began in earnest its struggle for 
recognition as a legitimate part of 
the national industrial structure. 
In the field of the Social Sciences, 
Americans were forced to face the 
full import of Freud and psycho- 
analysis. And on the level of 
institutional religion, we faced the 
challenge of Higher Criticism in 
its fullest intellectual vigor. 


At the same time, and often 
influenced by one or more of the 
other revolutions, there was a re- 
volt taking place in literary circles. 
This last is popularly identified as 
the revolt of the “Realists” against 
the inhibiting norms of the “Ro- 
manticists.” One of the brightest 
young stars in this upheaval was 
Ernest Hemingway. 

The goal of the Hemingway 
school was to recreate human ex- 
perience, to translate the fullness 
of a moment in the life of a story- 
character into the experience of 
the reader. In the effort to reach 
this goal, a new literary style was 
born. In the past, if a writer 
wished to tell of a young soldier 
lying wounded in the mud be- 
neath a shattered caisson, he wrote: 
“The young soldier lay in the 
mud under the shattered caisson, 
his life’s blood flowing from his 
wound.” From this the reader was 
supposed to deduce the experience 
in its fullness. 


The new writers, the rebels of 
the Hemingway school, were dis- 
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satisfied with this time-honored 
approach. To them it seemed an 
external and an artificial thing. 
For them it conveyed almost noth- 
ing of the searing experience 
tlirough which the young man was 
passing and elicited only a tempo- 
rary reaction from the reader. ‘To 
correct this flaw, the young rebels 
endeavored to take their readers 
inside the young man and his ex- 
perience. Rather than tell you of 
the mud, they sought to make you 
feel its slime and suction. Rather 
than tell you that the young soldier 
was wounded, they sought to make 
you feel the terror, or the apathy, 
which the wound created within 
him. Rather than tell you that the 
boy was frightened, they sought 
by pouring out the almost inco- 
herent torrent of his thoughts, or 
by portraying his inability to 
articulate, to make you participate 
in the corrosive acid of his fear. 
The end result, as envisioned by 
these writers, was that the reader 
would not be looking at a two- 
dimensional picture of war; he 
would be caught up in war itself, 
in its pain, wreckage, stink, and 
decay. 


The writer’s task was not to 
talk about experience, rather it 
was to reproduce it in its fullest 
power. Since those days, most 
serious efforts in American “‘Let- 
ters” have been guided by the 
principle established by these 


rebels of the 1920s, the Principle 
of Shared Experiences. 


In reviewing some of the more 
successful products to come from 
our liberal pulpits in recent days, 
it would appear that our clergy 
have also profited from this in- 
sight. And this may constitute 
a trend. 


In all of this our scholarship 
has not been diminished, if any- 
thing it may have been height- 
ened. Our efforts to communicate 
intellectual concepts have in no- 
wise been abated, if anything they 
have been intensified and made 
more precise. Nor have we aban- 
doned our traditional strictures 
against irresponsible emotionalism 
in religion, if anything we have 
become more clinical, in the best 
sense of that word. 


But added to these traditional 
aims and attitudes of liberal 
preaching, we have developed a 
concern for communication on a 
new level, the level of feeling. Io 
use a cliché, we are seeking to 
make concepts and ideals “come 
alive” for our hearers. 


If we are speaking of the need 
for that spirit which we term 
“Brotherhood,” the need for that 
spirit in a nation and a world in- 
habited by men of varying tradi- 
tions, customs, races, and philoso- 
phies--then we are concerned to 
create the feeling of that spirit 
within our hearers. ‘To do this by 
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letting them feel the pain and the 
horror which are attendant upon 
the bigot’s act; to do this by let- 
ting them feel the warmth and 
sense of expansion which grows 
from an act which recognizes our 
common humanity. 


If we are speaking of the prob- 
lems of atomic energy and of the 
dangers arising from atomic fall- 
out, we are concerned with more 
than citing statistics and arguing 
probabilities. We are concerned 
with recreating and sharing the 
experiences of helplessness and 
impotence which come to men 
and women trapped and struck 
down by this modern weapon of 
doom. 


We attempt this effort for feel- 
ing under the strict discipline of 
scientific knowledge becatse we 
have learned, as the literary rebels 
of the 1920s learned, that the deep 
and significant truths of intellect 
and raw experience are grasped in 
their fullest only as they pene- 
trate the individual consciousness 
through feeling! ‘The distant must 
be made immediate; the abstract 
must be humanized! 


It is not enough to name the 
good, the desirable, the true! It 
is not enough because through 
our preaching we seek a more sig- 
nificant response than that of 
heads nodded in intellectual as- 
sent. What we seek is commit- 
ment, commitment to the ways 


called “good,” however those ways 
may be defined. And from this 
commitment we expect action, ac- 
tion by individuals as individuals; 
and, where necessary, action by in- 
dividuals in their roles as mem- 
bers of groups and of the larger 
society. 


How do we hope to achieve this 
conveyance of truth through feel- 
ing—through Shared Experience? 
In part it is a matter of the sen- 
sitive use of illustrative elements 
in the pulpit. ‘This does not mean 
illustration and story-telling in 
the manner of yesteryear’s oratori- 
cal heyday. Rather it is a matter 
of artistic creation. Involved is 
the minister’s discovery of a way 
by which his words will produce 


a deep sense of personal participa- 
tion within his congregation. He 
must discover for himself how to 
use words so that the words lose 
their identity as words, and be- 
come instead the very substance of 
some vital experience of truth, an 
experience in which both he and 
his congregation become complete- 
ly involved. 


It is a difficult and demanding 
task to maintain in the life of a 
single individual minister ele- 
ments of both the artist and the 
scholar, the poet and the scientist. 
Yet this is exactly what many of 
my colleagues are attempting in 
order'to give their pulpit efforts 
maximum effectiveness in the face 
of present-day needs. 


Credo’ 


WITTER BYNNER 


JOST formalized religions 
» have been engendered 


tor and control of life. But the 
latest theism is as baffled as was 
the earliest by the question: 
“What and why was the begin- 


*This Credo, phrased mostly as here, was 
set down in my twenties. -In my seventies I 
find little reason to change it.—W.B. 
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ning of God?’ By assuming a 
God, we only place the mystery 
a remove away. Humanity, more- 
over, has equipped Godhead with 
perfection and omnipotence; and 
then it has accepted the basic im- 
possibility that out of perfection 
and omnipotence can come the 
creation, in humanity at least, of 
imperfection, frailty, ignorance, 


and evil. We attempt to explain 
the paradox by attributing to the 
Godhead perfect motives beyond 
our comprehension; but the fact 
that we remain uncomprehending 
victims and witnesses of injustice 
and barbarity supposedly con- 
cocted in heaven for our good, 
the fact that we suffer by not un- 
derstanding, is an imperfection 
or an impotence which no such 
explaining explains. So the relli- 
gions impose still other paradoxes 
on our conception of the God- 
head. ‘They direct us, for instance, 
to pray to Him for defense and 
benefit, although such prayer in- 
fringes upon God's all-wisdom 
and contradicts the orthodox doc- 
trine of our ignorance as to what 
is good for us. Truly faithful or 
logical acceptance of a_ perfect 
God would exact of human beings 
complete acquiescence and inac- 
tion. If perfection stood all-power- 
ful, what judgment or action by 
us would be necessary? 


The Western World has dram- 
atized the difficulty by having us 
try to cast out imperfection as 
with the help of a father. Even 
Christ kept, in his own personal- 
ity, something of the old Hebrew 
authority of a father. But Chris- 
tianity has acknowledged more 
than it realizes of a deeper Christ 
when it calls its God the son of 
man, approaching therein a con- 
cept of the evolution of God 
through all life. When Jesus says 
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that the Kingdom of God is with- 
in us, he would seem to mean 
that we are members not only 
of one another but of inherent 
perfection. His most considerable 
group of modern interpreters have 
met the basic issue another way. 
Sensing the weakness of the an- 
cient idea that evil can be co- 
existent with a perfect God, they 
have denied the existence of evil 
except as a human illusion. They 
try to bolster the perfection of 
God by foisting the mistake of 
imperfection upon us, although 
we are parts of God: a perfect 
whole with imperfect parts. ‘They 
attribute “error” to the handi- 
work of a perfect Creator: their 
God, without need of making mis- 
takes, yet errs through us. Theirs 
is still the error of trying to be- 
lieve in an already perfect God. 

This historical conception of 
a personal God, of a force outside 
us, wholly powerful, was sure, 
moreover, to become for the hu- 
man individual a conception of 
his own image given power over 
his fellows. It is this persistent 
conception which has caused and 
sanctioned wars and blind obedi- 
ence, jealousies, and woes. And 
of a part with the conception of 
fixed divine identity has been the 
conception of fixed human identi- 
ties. No life can be individual 
and separate in the sense that it 
can exclude other lives or can be 
life at all if it ceases to grow and 


change. Only as it becomes con- 
sciously inclusive of other lives 
and included in them can it be- 
come conscious of the spirit of 
life. An individual’s vanity, his 
wish to proceed in some later 
existence with the same separate 
personality he has had here, seems 
to be an obstacle of pain and un- 
truth against the way of life. Are 
we what we mean when we call 
ourselves individuals? Are we not 
many people inside ourselves? Do 
we not begin, compact of many 
ancestors? Do we not add still 
other lives from lovers, friends, 
and books? If identity survives, 
does death conclude its bounds? 
Must one’s separate soul continue 
at the age of ten, twenty, or sixty, 
according to the date of the body’s 
death? Is the spirit to be molded 
by the happening of death into 
an endless fixity? Surely if we are 
to continue in consciousness, it 
can only be as we realize all life 
to be our final and very self. 
Experimenting, suffering, learn- 
ing with God in His growth to- 
ward that perfection which is 
in His blood and ours, a man 
becomes mankind and mankind 
God. The meaning dawns in life, 
in hope, in thought, in deed. If 
evil comes, or error, it is not as 
something which might be pre- 
vented by an existent omnipo- 
tence, it 1s not some discipline 
which omnipotence visits upon 
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us IN a Cryptic tyranny; it is as 
something in the growing exper- 
lence of God. And by use of evil, 
as by use of good, it is God as well 
as ourselves who can lose or gain. 
You, no less than any man and 
no more, except by degree of realli- 
zation, may be coexistent and 
coeternal with God. Happiness 
consists in the consciousness and 
use of that existence. A hint of 
the sweetness of such faith, such 
possible consummation, is given 
your body through its dissolving 
union with the body of one whom 
you love. Even though the fruit 
of such union seems to be a fur- 
therance of separateness, the de- 
sire of lover for lover is a desire to 
enclose and to be enclosed, an urge 
and ache for oneness. And with 
the separation of bodies by death 
may come still more strongly the 
realization of oneness, the pene- 
tration of peace through chance 
and change, the gradual integra- 
tion. For 
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. who shall be my enemy 
When he is I and I am he?” 


Such rumination may of course 
be only one more happy guess: 
but, without the morbidity of 
most religions, it is a stimulus to 
responsible and helpful living, a 
human or divine hope like that 
of Mark ‘Twain’s child, found 
written in her diary after her 
death, that there may be “‘a God 
in heaven or something better.” 


— 


Our Uncommitted Nation 


JoHN M. Morris 


Catan GtiE majority of men in 
ie) tal combat cannot fire their 
weapons. That is what 
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United States Army investigators 


found when they interviewed 
men immediately after battles in 
World War II. 


They found that in one major 
action on Makin Island, out of 
one thousand taking part, only 
thirty-seven were able to fire their 
guns; that during an important 
attack on one of the islands in the 
Marshalls, out of one hundred 
men taking part only fourteen did 
all the firing that routed the 
Japanese. They found no more 
than 25 per cent of the American 
soldiers used their weapons when 
they had the chance, even when it 
was a matter of life or death to 
them. In one classic defeat dur- 
ing the Korean war, an entire 
platoon had “frozen.”” Not one 
person fired a single round of 
ammunition during the enemy 
attack. Men lay exposed on the 
ground literally paralyzed. 


The Army believes that the 
men are crippled by the kind of 
training they get at home. They 
have learned “taboos” against. kill- 
ing others. When they go into 
combat, these “taboos” inhibit 
the men, leaving them paralyzed. 
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One military psychiatrist, Dr. 
M. M. Frohlich, has proposed a 
three-pronged program for over- 


coming these inhibitions on the 
battlefield. 


“The most efficient method,” 
Doctor Frohlich says, “is to prompt 
them to lose their individual 
identities by promoting mob psy- 
chology. People in a mob over- 
ride their inhibitions and act as 
they would never dare act as indi- 
viduals.” 


A second method is to convince 
the man that he is part of a group. 
What might seem wrong for him 
to do by himself is all right for 
him to do as part of a group. 


‘The third tack,” he says, “‘is to 
provide the man with a fatherlike 
leader who, he can believe, is 
supremely strong, wise, and just, 
so that he will accept his leader's 
orders to set aside temporarily the 
taboos against killing.” 


In the light of this program, 
traditional religious teachings 
have been wrong. Brig-Gen. S. L. 
A. Marshall, a well-known mili- 
tary analyst who has directed the 
studies of troop failures on the 
battlefield, was asked whether we 
ought to discard our traditional 
teaching of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. Should we employ tech- 


niques that run counter to every- 
thing our society, our religion, our 
morality teach? 

General Marshall did not an- 
swer the question directly, but 
said, in effect, that since the Rus- 
sians care little for the individual 
human life, therefore, to be effec- 
tive, we ought to do the same. 
(See “Why Combat Soldiers Fail 
to Shoot,’”’ by Bill Davidson, Coll- 
lier’s, Nov. 8, 1952.) 

The post chaplain at an Army 
training center has made some 
important revisions in traditional 
Protestant teaching concerning 
individual responsibility for ethi- 
cal actions. He asks: “By what 
authority do officers demand your 
obedience?r”’ This is quite a ques- 
tion, but the fact is that this au- 
thority comes to them in a long, 
long chain of command _ that 
reaches back to God himself. God 
governs us through men: through 
our parents first of all, then 
through our teachers, civil rulers, 
and employers. 

“If you realize that all authority 
comes from God, it will make 
your military obedience much 
easier. Don’t think of an officer 
as a man who is trying to get as 
much out of you as he can; think 
of him as God's representative... .” 
(Lieut.-Col. John J. Power, post 
chaplain, in Fort Ord, California, 
Panorama, 1952.) 

Some such revision of tradi- 
tional religious teaching is surely 
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necessary if men are going to fight. 
For if they are to fight, then it is 
better for them to fight efficiently 
than not. And if their ideals cause 
them to “‘freeze’’ when they should 
be firing their guns, then those 
ideals should be sharply modified. 

In Detroit recently a young stu- 
dent, accused of draft dodging, 
told the court he refused to be 
drafted because it would violate 
his concept of love toward his fel- 
low men—including an enemy. In 
reply, Judge Freeman said: “I feel 
that this young man is badly mis- 
guided. It is fortunate for all of 
us that his opinions are not gen- 
eral among all the young men of 
our country. There would be 
nothing left for us—not even a 
way of life—if his opinions were 
shared by all men his age.” 

The concept of “love thine 
enemy’ is dangerous in a world 
where nations are preparing to 
battle against one another. 

But we must not suppose that 
the men who failed to fight in 
Korea were overcome with an 
eleventh-hour love for their fellow 
men. Perhaps there was a primi- 
tive “taboo” against violent kill- 
ing, but they do not seem to have 
been responding to a deeper urge. 
Their behavior in prison camps 
in Korea was not that of men 
overflowing with brotherly love. 

At the end of the Korean war, 
it was evident that something 
quite unexpected had happened 


to the men who had been taken 
prisoners. No one would have 
thought that an American would 
prefer to remain in China, rather 
than return to the United States; 
yet a number of American pris- 
oners did so. No one would have 
thought that Americans would 
voluntarily write propaganda 
tracts for the Chinese; yet many of 
the prisoners did so. 

In an effort to discover just 
what was going on, the Army 


questioned every one of the pris- 


oners. Ihe assembled data run 
into the millions of pages. Ind1- 
vidual files might be as much as 
two feet thick, and include inter- 
views, testimony from other pris- 
oners, and psychiatric tests. 


Here are some of the findings: 

Out of the total of 7,190 Ameri- 
can prisoners, 2,/30 (more than 
one-third) died while in captivity. 
These deaths were not caused by 
any maltreatment on the part of 
the Chinese. Prisoners were not 
tortured. Prison food was plain 
and unpalatable, but not below 
starvation level. 

Maj. Clarence Anderson, an 
Army doctor who was captured by 
the Chinese, describes some of the 
cruelty and brutality of American 
prisoners toward their fellow sol- 
diers, which resulted in the high 
death rate: 

At first the badly wounded 
suffered most. On the marches 
back from the line to temporary 


holding camps, casualties on lit- 
ters were often callously aban- 
doned beside the road. Able- 
bodied prisoners refused to carry 
them, even when the officers 
commanded them to do so. If 

a communist guard ordered a lit- 

ter shouldered, our men obeyed; 

otherwise, the wounded men 
were left to die. 

On the march, in the tempo- 
rary camps, and in the perma- 
nent ones, the strong regularly 
took food from the weak. There 
was no discipline to prevent it. 

On winter nights, helpless 
men with dysentery were rolled 
outside the huts by their com- 
rades and left to die in the 
cold. 

A large number of men simply 
“gave up.” ‘They would lie down, 
cover their heads with blankets, 
refuse to eat, and—unless food 
was crammed down their throats 
—would soon be dead. (‘The 
Study of Something New in His- 
tory,’ by Eugene Kinkead, The 
New Yorker, October 26, 1957.) 


Although men were subjected 
to constant propaganda, there was 
no “brain-washing” in the tech- 
nical sense. Yet one out of every 
three American prisoners in Korea 
was guilty of some sort of collabo- 
ration with their captors. Thir- 
teen per cent wrote propaganda 
tracts or agreed to spy or to organ- 
ize for the Communists after the 
war. 


Any plan for escape was quickly 
reported to the guards. As a result, 
not one American prisoner es- 
caped from the prison camps dur- 
ing the Korean war. 

Behavior of ‘Turkish troops in 
similar camps contrasts sharply 
with that of the Americans. AI- 
though half of the Turks were 
sick or badly wounded when cap- 
tured, not one of them died in 
prison camps. Among the Turks, 
the strong helped the weak, food 
was shared equitably, no Turk 
ever became an “informer” on his 
fellow soldiers who tried to escape, 
and the Chinese captors simply 
gave up in their attempt to in- 
doctrinate them. 

To insure better discipline 
among American soldiers when 
they are captured, the Army has 
begun an intensive campaign of 
what it frankly calls “indoctrin- 
ation.” During their fourteen 
weeks of training at Fort Dix, 
New Jersey, for example, recruits 
hear more about the subject of 
behavior than anything else. All 
are taught that they must not 
collaborate with their captors. 

And they are taught to hate 
Communism. They may not know 
what it is, but they are sure that 
it is very bad. (“U.S. is “Teaching’ 
Patriotism to Its Fighting Men; 
Lesson from Korea,” by Ben Price, 
Associated Press, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, January 20, 1958.) 

There is no doubt that the new 
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Army indoctrination programs are 
a response to a serious situation. 
Surely something is wrong when 
men are trained for months to kill 
an enemy and then, when the 
time comes, are unable to do so. 
Something is badly wrong when 
healthy men throw their helplessly 
sick countrymen out into the 30 
and 40° below-zero cold of the 
Korean winter. 


Americans are caught in a 
trough between two loyalties, a 
nationalism which has lost its 
strength, and a _ world-loyalty 
which has not yet come into being. 
Men have forgotten how to kill, 
but they have not yet learned how 
to love. 


Wandering between two worlds, 
one dead, the other not yet born, 
Americans must find some firm 
commitment. If, in emulation of 
the Turks, the Russians, and the 
Chinese, we are to develop the 
nationalist ideal, then it is hard 
to avoid the conclusions advanced 
by the Army. If we are going to 
fight a war, then there is no point 
in doing it badly. 


If this is to be our commitment, 
then we must seriously modify the 
traditional religious teaching 
about the “dignity of man.” We 
must relax our “taboos” against 
killing. We must renounce the 
individualism of our American 
tradition; we must be more will- 
ing to join a group or a mob. We 


must learn to look upon the 
leaders of our nation as father- 
figures, speaking with the voice of 
God. We must agree that the be- 
lief that we should “love our 
enemies’ is seriously wrong. Our 
thinking must acquire a more 
black-and-white character; that is, 
we must learn to see the enemy as 
wholly wrong, ourselves as wholly 
right. We must, in short, whole- 
heartedly adopt the nationalist 
ideal. 

There is an alternative. We 
may choose to believe that nation- 
alism, like knighthood, has gone 
out of date. We may renounce the 
past and embrace the future. We 
may become members of the great 
nation that includes all men. 

But we cannot do it half- 
heartedly. If we do, we will be 
like those poor, frightened boys 
on the battlefields of Korea, who 
could not pull the triggers of their 


guns. If we are to give up fighting, 
we must find the “moral alterna- 
tive to war.” Rather than re- 
nounce the traditional teachings 
of ethical religions, rather than 
take them at the level of primitive 
taboos, we must reafhirm our belief 
in the inherent dignity of man. 
We must dedicate ourselves wholly 
to the enhancement of his life. 
We must accept the responsibility 
of each person for the acts that he 
commits or fails to commit. We 
must resist the thinking of the 
“mob” or the “group.” We must 
learn to see in all men the image 
of God. 

America today is itself an “un- 
committed nation.” It believes 
neither in itself nor in a higher, 
international ideal. To remain 
thus caught between the old world 
and the new is to be lost forever. 
It is up to us to choose which way 
we will go. 


Dogma Is Its Own Enemy—Ill 


SUNDER JOSHI 


MIERHAPS, the dogmatist 
= does the most harm to 
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based upon modern knowledge. 
If the whole Bible is eternally 
true, then it means that the earth 
is flat and the sun moves around 
the earth! Even the dogmatist 
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must wonder how funny this must 
sound. Astrophysics has thrown 
out the old orthodox “earth-cen- 
tered’’ universe into the waste: pa- 
per basket. 


The point is that if you can 
not trust the dogmatist regarding 
proven earthly matters, how much 


trust can you put in what he says 
about God? 

Furthermore, ‘dogma impedes 
the growth of modern scientific 
knowledge. In our schools and col- 
leges, we study the natural and so- 
cial sciences (biology, astronomy, 
cultural anthropology, archae- 
ology, sociology, psychology, geol- 
ogy, etc.) on weekdays as the basis 
of modern scientific truth. But on 
Sundays, we return to the pre- 
scientific and pre-democratic cen- 
turies for religious truth. How 
can we reconcile science and the- 
ology (dogma)? How can we 
harmonize knowledge based on 
fact and knowledge based upon 
revelation? How do we mix fluid 
and fixed knowledge? How can 
we live in the natural and the 
supernatural worlds at the same 
time? Can we really superimpose 
the ancient knowledge context of 
a nomadic and agricultural Medi- 
terranean world of 2000 years ago 
upon today’s scientific context of 
an industrial and democratic 
Western civilization? If so, then 
shall we abolish our universities 
and schools? Shall we march back- 
ward into the future? 

_ Dogma and Democracy 

Dogma claims heaven as a 
monopoly. ‘This is immoral be- 
cause it admits men like Al Ca- 
pone into heaven (no matter how 
bad a Christian he may be), but 
prohibits the Hindu Gandhi (no 
matter how good a man he may 
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be). It is obvious that the heaven 
of the dogmatist is for Christians 
only, not for good men only. ‘Thus 
even heaven loses its moral and 
democratic flavor! 

Dogma says that Christianity is 
unique. But the science of Com- 
parative Religion has shown us 
that the theological elements 
which are claimed to make Chris- 
tianity unique (including the 
“Logos” with which the author 
of the Gospel of John transformed 
Christ into God) were borrowed 
from the pagans themselves. We 
may remember that Greek philos- 
ophy was the backbone of the 
theologies of Paul, Augustine, 
Aquinas and others. And yet, alas, 
Plato was not a Christian! 

Jesus was far more democratic 
than those theologians who 
preached in his name. He taught 
that all men were the children of 
God. But starting with Paul, a 
new divine caste system is intro- 
duced, and there is a chosen peo- 
ple within the chosen people. (A 
separation between Jew and Gen- 
tile, and between Jewish Chris- 
tian and Greek Christian). ‘This 
is a double dose of spiritual ex- 
clusiveness. Paul tells us that God 
sends his divine grace to some 
people and not to others (Ro- 
mans 9:10-24). 

But why should any theolo- 
gian have a direct wire to God. 
How can anybody be so arrogant 
as to say that he sees directly 


through God’s eyes. ‘The dogmas 
of theologians in all religions are 
merely opinions about God. Opin- 
ions are not facts, and pious re- 
citals of dogmas do not make 
them so. 

By the very nature of its defi- 
nition, dogma. is authoritarian. 
In the sixteenth century, Protes- 
tantism protested against religious 
authoritarianism. Out of this 
great protest grew the philosophy 
of religious individualism which 
championed freedom from _ the 
domination of the Church. Dur- 
ing the last 400 years, the indi- 
vidualism of the Reformation has 
been transformed into a new au- 
thoritarianism which functions 
through dogma. 


Liberal religion wishes to in- 
troduce freedom into religion in 
the same way that John Locke in- 
troduced freedom into politics, 
or Adam Smith injected freedom 
into economics. We live in a 
world of democracy in politics but 
authoritarianism in religion. This 
paradox is due to the fact that 
the dogmatist will not permit peo- 
ple to think for themselves but 
merely dictates what they shall 
believe. ‘The fundamentalist bases 


salvation upon a fear complex. 
When people stop thinking for 
themselves, then democracy itself 
is endangered. Lincoln reminded 
us that we cannot be half slave 
and half free. 

These contradictions of dogma 
merely prove that dogma is not 
divine and eternal but man-made 
and open to error. Absurd con- 
clusions occur because the dog- 
matist injects frozen truth into 
the flurd truth of human expe- 
rience, and thus enslaves the mind 
to the dead yesterdays of history. 


Liberal religion has always 
championed the cause of reason, 
but reason itself is the enemy of 
dogma. Listen to Martin Luther 
who said: “Reason is the Devil's 
harlot, who can do nought but 
slander and harm whatever God 
says and does.”’ Luther thus puts 
God on the side of unreasonable- 
ness. 

That is why Thomas Jefferson, 
the father of the Declaration of 
Independence and one of the 
greatest Unitarians, once re- 
marked: “I have sworn upon the 
altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 
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BOOKMAN’S NOTEBOOK 


CHARLES W. PHILLIPS 


‘THE PRIMACY OF WORSHIP 


Our take-off point this time is 
Von Ogden Vogt’s The Primacy of 
Worship (Beacon, $5). Not a few 
Unitarian circles are schizoid on 
the matter of worship. On one 
hand, the word “worship” is al- 
most a dirty word, or one at least 
with which individuals have a 
great semantic difficulty. It ap- 
pears to connote anti-democratic 
adoration of some divine king, or 
excessive emotionalism, or irra- 
tionalism, or maybe is just a gen- 
eral symbol of all they rebelled 
against in orthodoxy. Yet nearly 
all groups among us, even in anti- 
clerical, anti-formal Fellowships, 
have some skeleton apparatus of 
it even if the word is not used. A 
prie-dieu may not exist anywhere 
among us except in King’s Chapel. 
Certainly only a minority of our 
churches use the older terminology 
of “‘Introit,” “Collect,” “Canticle,” 
et cetera, or use much of the serv- 
ice material as it stands in Hymns 
of the Spirit. Judging from such 
church calendars as we see, most 
have a fairly spare form designed 
to give a beginning and an end : 
an hour meeting, and to get 
ple decently collected before he 
piece de résistance of the sermon. 
In at least some of this there seems 
to be a philosophy of “when you 
don’t know what to do for sure, 
play it cool.” Yet the phenome- 
non is not unobserved of groups 
severely rationalistically oriented, 
self-consciously rebellious against 
cultic rites, being “experimental” 


(and so exorcising orthodoxy) with 
worship, and doing amazing 
things, including letting sentiment 
drip. It is a rare Religious Educa- 
tion Institute that does not pre- 
sent a picture of fouled-up am- 
biguity in discussion of the subject 
of worship, reflecting our semantic 
and emotional problems. 


However, and in spite of the 
fact that to outsiders we present, 
church-wise, a somewhat nonde- 
script picture, some of the best 
material this reviewer has ever 
read comes from liberal or Uni- 
tarian men. We still like, and 
more than once find a passage 
worth rereading in, Dean Sperry’s 
Reality in Worship. From the 
humanist side, and more in ma- 
terials than in philosophy, Ken- 
neth Patton has done and is doing 
the most creative work. But for 
single-minded devotion to a cause 
through the generous lifetime of 
his maturity, and through many 
books and articles, Von Ogden 
Vogt is the dean of living church- 
men, Unitarian-wise or otherwise, 
on this subject. We want to com- 
mend especially his latest book, 
The Primacy of Worship, and 
through it urge going back to pick 
up the same author’s Cult and 
Culture (Macmillan, 1951). 
you can, get hold of his books, 
now more than thirty years old, 
Art and Religion, and Modern 
Worship. In the latter book, in- 
cidentally, those building new 
church buildings or parts of them 
could derive much of common 


sense and excellence of mood, 
even though money, if no other 
reason, will dampen too much en- 
thusiasm for Dr. Vogt’s predilec- 
tion for the plastic and repre- 
sentational arts. 


Of many possible reasons which 
might be listed for our liking The 
Primacy of Worship, we would 
list four: First, although not neces- 
sarily most importantly, we would 
mention an extended, incisive sec- 
tion, indicating the disastrous ef- 
fects of dogmatism upon worship. 
It is put first because of our strong 
feeling, rightly or wrongly, that 
we have a great many people am- 
bivalent about the word “worship” 
or what they have lately come from 
associated with it. Very forth- 
rightly, but always irenically, Dr. 
Vogt analyzes the defects of creed 
and dogmatics. Coming from some- 
one with an obvious constructive 
intent, and with a love and feeling 
for worship (does not the very 
title proclaim the primacy of wor- 
ship) this statement turns out to 
be one of the best positive state- 
ments of our negations that we 
have. It is an excellent book to 
put in the hands of either those 
persons whose ambivalence leads 
them to express rebellion one mo- 
ment and then ask “aren’t we too 
negative” in the next, or of those 
who cannot be talked to about 
“worship” except in the context 
of someone who can say as well 
or better than they can what is 
wrong with orthodox dogmatics. 
(Oh, for a paperback edition of 
this book—the worst thing about 
it is its price, five dollars!) 


Second, and somewhat related 
to the above, the discussion is 
felicitously lifted above any in- 


vidious humanist-theist contro- 
versy. Dr. Vogt’s argument on the 
primacy of worship, at least as 
long as one maintains any con- 
nection with “religiousness,”’ does 
not depend upon either a human- 
ist or theist orientation. The three 
absolutes of religion, according to 
the author, are “goodness, truth, 
and beauty.” ‘This terminol 
certainly mediates right and left, 
and he makes the word “‘absolute” 
a palatable and meaningful one. 
Deeds are more important than 
words in true religion as in true 
anything else, and worship is the 
act or deed of focusing the enter- 
prise. The question is not whether 
or not one can avoid worship in 
religion, but only one of how it 
shall be carried on. 


Third, Dr. Vogt understands 
and makes abundantly clear that 
genuine worship must spring from, 
and relate constantly to, freshness 
and authenticity of experience. 
Experience is the great watershed 
on the side of which all liberal 
religious orientations fall, what- 
ever their skepticism about or pre- 
dilection for speculative philos- 
ophy or theology. Its emphasis 
relative to the divine is on imma- 
nence. With Schleiermacher, its 
imagery stresses the “well springs 
of life” coming up from below; 
inspiration more than revelation; 
an up-thrusting aspiration making 
a significant reach toward what- 
ever, if anything, is trying to con- 
tact it from some “above” to our 
“below.” Liberalism is romantic 
in mood, using reason to protect 
it from sentimentality and the 
absurd. So forms, words, symbols 
in themselves are nothing, and 
there can be great flexibility. with 


them. Or as in Quaker meetings 
they can be almost dispensed with. 
Dr. Vogt has, for all his love of 
the beautiful in art, some good 
words to say for austerity of form. 
What matters, no matter with 
what tools or in what kind of 
place, is integrity, honesty. ‘This 
means intellectual honesty of 
course. But more than that, it 
means that whatever the words 
used, to whatever end of expres- 
sion: joy or sorrow, hope or de- 
spair, love or hate, aspiration or 
ringing afhrmation, they come 
from a personal experience, a feel- 
ing of these things, and are a gen- 
uine articulation of them. It is 
always the spirit of the law, not 
the letter, which is fundamental. 
The opening paragraph of this 
review was not meant to be hyper- 
critical. When we have genuine 
feeling behind what we do, both 
our spareness in some places and 
elaborations in others ‘“‘come off.” 
When we understand that worship 
means emotional as well as in- 
tellectual integrity, we can escape 
a false defensiveness into which 
we are not so much maneuvered 
as we maneuver ourselves. 


Fourth, Dr. Vogt seems to us to 
be saying that worship, although 
primary, is not an end in itself. 
That is, for all his accepting words 
about myth and symbol, they are 
not to be taken in the sense of the 
majority of myth cultists today, 
if we understand them correctly, 
of taking someone to an escape 
from or complete transcendence 
of the discrepancies and tensions 
of reality as we always face it in 
consciousness, and to some rest 
in “renunciation” or “‘transfigura- 
tion” (Christianity’s static inter- 
pretation of the dying and rising 
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Rather worship is 
a “withdrawal,” an ascent from 
“the world of the many, to the 
overworld of the One,” but then 
it aims to return again to the 
world of the many, actually an- 
ticipates the return in the act of 
withdrawal, in order to continue 
life in the world as it is, with 
greater adequacy, understanding, 
and compassion. It aims to im- 
prove life as it is, and for every- 
body, ethically and esthetically. 
Words, however, like “improve- 
ment,” ‘‘progress,’’ and specific 
social plans, and even the impulse 
to them, are so dreadfully often 
jejune when conceived mechan- 
ically, or launched without a sense 
of an inner potentiality of “being,” 

of process in the heart of the One. 
An autonomic sense of this is wor- 
ship. This is what makes it pri- 
mary. 

If we are taking the author 
farther than he intended to go, or 
in a different direction, no doubt 
the editor will give him at least 
equal space. We are with him 
however in encouraging fresh, 
unstereotyped, earnest, and un- 
abashed consideration of ‘“wor- 
ship” by that name. Much work 
needs to be done on the materials 
of worship among us, and since 
we have more artists and musicians 
of all types, lay and professional, 
per square foot among us than 
any other communion we know 
of, this paradox of not applying 
them to, or releasing them in 
freedom to work upon, the need 
should be resolved. 

Still a primary need is philo- 
sophical clarification in the broad 
sense, and here is Dr. Vogt's great 
contribution. He would probably 
be the last one to claim to be 


saviour god). 


definitive on the many complex 
problems deriving from the gen- 
eral fragmentation of .culture in 
our times. At least one of the 
major tensions one detects in this 
book, and which is not resolved in 
it, is the relation of cult to culture 
in the sense of really informing 
culture with substance and giving 
it élan. Dr. Vogt does not demean 
ideology, even though he makes it 
subordinate. He even insists upon 
the necessity of dogma although 
not dogmatics (we personally have 
preferred to express this as ‘‘the 
need for doctrine, but not dogma” 
although this is minor if we un- 
derstand one another). He makes 
a properly conceived sermon a part 
of worship, which it is. There is 
every liberal, correct, qualifica- 
tion. Yet there are passages, in 
spite of hard-hitting against dog- 
matism and cultic stereotypy, of 
such positive appreciation for the 
power -and cultural influence of 
religions with just those defects, 
that one may wonder if this isn’t 
more “glue” to culture than the 
more clear and sane (but warm 
too) picture of what Dr. Vogt, 
and we, would prefer it to be. 
Dr. Vogt addressed himself more 
particularly to this problem in 
his previous book, Cult and Cul- 
ture. It is good, too. We got a 
sermon series out of it once, and 
not a little clear help in clarifying 
that while of course religion is 
important to culture, to politics, 
education, etc., this is something 
quite different from Church and 
State, Church and School, etc. 
Apropos of the point at hand, 
however, Dr. Vogt, while making 
cult primary in culture—as wor- 
ship in religion—would hold that 
a good one would cement a cul- 


ture longer, continually revitalize 
culture with itself, and prevent 
processes of deterioration and 
fragmentation. 

Perhaps so, but in these days of 
conflicting voices and culture 
fragmentation, it will seem like a 
begging of the question until it is 
accompanied by both a greater 
liberal clarity and performance 
capable of getting itself accepted 
in the marketplace. ‘There is much 
more work to be done all through 
our lifetimes before this has a 
chance to be true. One task is 
more culture analysis. Dr. Vogt 
is on the side of at least some 
historicism. It is a liberal vogue 
just now to flay historicism (usu- 
ally by shooting ‘Toynbee first and 
working back through Spengler to 
Plato) in any and all forms. (Cf. 
two recent “liberal” books: Kar! 
Popper, The Open Society, and 
Richard Chase, The Democratic 
Vista—we'll say more about Chase 
in a forthcoming review.) We'll 
go with Vogt to the point of say- 
ing we don’t see how it can be 
abandoned altogether without 
jettisoning reason. Again one can- 
not get along without doctrine, 
even if one would avoid dogmatics 
like the plague. Doctrines, how- 
ever, need a lot more refining and 
a lot more research on everything 
from the psychology of religion to 
cultural analysis. 

Three other good books which 
we read this summer, and com- 
mend just in general, left us some 
disturbing thoughts on this re- 
ligion and culture problem. Two 
were by Edith Hamilton: The 
Greek Way to Western Civiliza- 
tion, and The Roman Way to 
Western Civilization (Both Men- 
tor at 50c apiece), and H. Jf. 


Muller’s The Loom of History 
(Harpers at a whopping $7.50). 

Going through the rise and de- 

cline of Greece and Rome with 
Miss Hamilton and the great cities 
of Asia Minor with Muller, in un- 
commonly intelligent _and read- 
able books, one had a disturbing 
question of whether religion per 
se had any overly intimate rela- 
tion to the life-force of a society. 
Before Rome began the Golden 
Age, while most popular religion 
was not decadent, before Augustus 
had replaced the Rome of brick 
with one of marble, the Republic 
was dead and the seeds of decay 
were sprouting in the political 


order. What Caesar was stabbed 
for presuming was handed to 
Augustus on a platter by the Sen- 
ate. It is not easy to see any cult 
religion necessarily accounting for 
the rise, or being responsible for 
the fall, which certainly none pre- 
vented. This is one example only, 
but others will arise for you in 
these books. We are not yet at 
the point of sufficient precision to 
eliminate all problems in our wor- 
ship and, through it, our relation 
to society. Dr. Vogt hopefully will 
goad many of us into much more 
concern and work in this most 
basic and vital area. 
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Functioning Freedom 


Unitarians are great speculators, 
conceptualizers, articulators. We 
like to argue, discuss, project, play 
around with ideas, occasionally 
come up with new ideas. We yak 
a lot. This is our freedom. Many 
a late night snack group engaged 
in a post mortem of an evening's 
program becomes a brainstorming 
session. Wild ideas fly around like 
boomerangs, but bold, good ideas 
evolve also. This process is cre- 
ative, democratic and vital. It 1s 
also exciting. It is unstructured 
and therefore uncontrolled. Pro- 
fessionals haven’t a chance of dom- 
inating. A result is that we tend 
to learn from experience and to 
improve our experiences. 


In my multitudinous contacts 
with Unitarians and Unitarian 
groups I am constantly asking my- 
self questions that experiences 
raise. Let me express a few. 


My early, fairly liberal Baptist 
experience taught me that the 
people are the church, not the 
minister or the officers. I saw 
ministers hired and fired, trustees 
elected and chastised. ‘he process 
was not always a pleasant one, but 
it prepared me as a future minister 
not to seek to exert influence I 
did not have, or to seek to build 
a personal power structure. I so 
disliked being “‘set aside” for the 
ministry and called Reverend that 
I tended to minimize my own role 
in the church group process. 


Thus, when I began to learn 
about Fellowships in our Un1- 
tarilan movement, I ky peng 
quite uncritically everything I saw. 
Here was religion back in the 
hands of the people. Here were 
people, in democratic groups, with 
permissive, non-professional lead- 
ership, demonstrating their ability 
to manage their own search for 
truth and significance. What: do 
Fellowships teach us about the 
essential nature of religion, begin- 
ning with its least common de- 
nominator? 

There are some who doubt 
whether much of the program- 
ming in Fellowships is religious. 
I believe that if Fellowship pro- 
grams aim at commitment to val- 
ues, they are religious. If this is 
true, then Fellowship programs 
demonstrate, as do our churches, 
the unlimited range of the per- 
tinency of religion. 

Further, the Fellowships are 
likely to help us avoid, in these 
days of great Unitarian growth, 
the crystallizing of ecclesiastical 
practices and traditions. ‘Their 
in-built flexibility will limber us 
all up. A Fellowship group 1s cer- 
tain to question the meaning and 
usefulness of the various items 
that constitute a traditional church 
worship service. It has to, because 
many of them it cannot duplicate. 
A Fellowship which buys a church 
building is apt first to loosen the 
fastenings that fix the pews in 
precise ranks so that they may be 
shoved around in squared circles 
for better communication. The 
leaders of a Fellowship program, 
usually less familiar with holy writ 
than ministers, are likely to range 
further afield in selecting inspira- 
tional readings. (Thus, when I 
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was to give a talk on ““The Search 
for Meaning” the Fellowship chair- 
man read from Alice in Wonder- 
land!) 

I have seen Fellowships deal 
with remarkable skill with a 
cranky member, preventing him 
from dominating the group yet 
retaining his participation. And 
I have wondered if a church group 
could do any better or as well. 
Would it not sometimes happen 
that a group divided into factions 
could find unity more easily as a 
Fellowship than later on, when, 
with a minister, the minister might 
become the focal point of the dis- 
putes? If it is ever true that a 
group without a professional 
leader figure can solve its differ- 
ences better than one with such 
a leader, what does this teach us 
about refining our concepts of the 
role of the minister as the leader 
of a free society? We have had 
many experiences of a minister 
caught between opposing factions 
in a church, yet we have developed 
no sure techniques of avoiding or 
of healing these difficulties. Can 
the Fellowship type of experience 
guide us here? Could churches 
operate more like Fellowships in 
respect to the dynamics of the 
group and the role of the leader, 
with the result that the munister 
would be taken “off the spot” in 
most instances of conflict? Can a 
minister save the situation in a 
power struggle with enough fre- 
quency and sureness to justify his 
participation in it? Can he avoid 
such participation, and would the 
result then be better for the group 
and its own democratic process? 
A particular church, for instance, 
has had the habit for many years 
of having its membership choose 


sides soon after the calling of a 
new minister, always for and 
against the minister. None of the 
ministers has been able to prevent 
this happening and none has been 
able to cure it. What would hap- 
pen if this church were to operate 
as a Fellowship for a few years, 
with no professional leader figure 
to praise and condemn? Would it 
blow apart and destroy itself? 
Would it resolve its divisions and 
achieve unity through some proc- 
ess of elimination or the recon- 
ciliation of equals? Are the mem- 
bers of a group more influential 
with each other than the minister 
is with them? 


There are certainly occasions 
when a church is a “sick” group 
and could benefit by having a pro- 
fessional analyst of group behavior 
study the situation, make a diag- 
nosis, and submit recommenda- 
tions. Could the minister, properly 
trained in these skills, be that per- 
od Certainly, ministerial train- 

ing should provide these skills. 
Do the Fellowships give us any 
clue as to whether the unled grou 
is more or less successful than the 
organized church in solving its 
internal conflicts? It is my im- 
pression that with the present lack 
of any adequate training in the 
dynamics of group behavior, min- 
isters vary according to their tem- 
perament in their ways of dealing 
with group tensions and even their 
concept of their roles in such 
situations. Fellowships are teach- 
ing us a lot about the dynamics 
of the democratic group. How 
much of this can be made to com- 
ment on the procedures of the es- 
tablished church and its minister? 


Unitarian ministers become 


quite concerned about our sup- 
posed lack of emotional content 
and expression in our Unitarian 
religious expression. I think we 
are unnecessarily concerned. Is it 
not axiomatic that if a group is 
vigorous, it is of course emotion- 
ally satisfying? Can a group be 
vigorous if it is not emotionally 
real and satisfying? What do the 
Fellowships teach us about emo- 
tional expression? With very little 
form or ritual or ceremony, they 
nevertheless produce programs 
that are refreshing, stimulating, 
and exciting. Content and the 
quality of the sharing process 
suffice to a great degree. This is 
not to say that form and esthetic 
beauty are not missed by many or 
are not important. It is simply to 
say that they are not solely essen- 
tial to the vitality that evidences 
emotional refreshment and satis- 
faction. When Fellowships be- 
come churches, the members find 
a mystic joy in being able to have 
excellent music and form, but few 
Fellowships would give them pri- 
ority over the emotionally-satisfy- 
ing vitality of their peculiarly 
free way of coming to grips with 
each other in exploring ideas, in 
tackling issues, and in solving 
problems. Do particular churches 
lack these vital experiences and if 
so, how can they gain them or 
recover them? I have seen groups 
within churches that behave ex- 
actly as Fellowships behave and 
with similar resultant satisfactions. 
Could we benefit by thinking of 
a church, not as a complex organ- 
ization but as a group of Fellow- 
ships (based on interests and func- 
tions) made into an organic whole 
through the minister, the build- 


ing, the budget, and the family 
and friendship ties? 


One more kind of question. In 
our present denominational 
growth we are all but fatally 
handicapped and embarrassed by 
the lack of financial support for 
programs to underwrite our 
growth, service it, and make it 
secure. [here is no substitute for 
adequately skilled personnel to do 
the full-time jobs that have to be 
done. But, rather than sit idly by, 
mourning our inability to hire 
and use professional personnel at 
all points of need, do not the Fel- 
lowships, through their successful 
application of the principle that 
everyone has some leadership 
ability and everyone must work, 
offer us a challenge to enlist, train, 
and use volunteers as far as pos- 
sible, even to supplement the pro- 
fessionals we need and will some- 
time be able to employ as full-time 
staff people? ‘There is already 
much evidence that the answer is 
“yes,’ for many of our churches 
are raising up excellent directors 
of religious education from their 
own constituencies, people who 
study, who take training at sum- 
mer Assemblies and _ Institutes, 
and who ask for more and more 
training that they may render 
better and better service, whether 
part-time or full-time, whether 
paid with a token gratuity or on 
a professional level. We are using 
our people with top skills in re- 
ligious education more and more 
intensively in training the volun- 
teers and the conscriptees. The 
Western Conference Religious 
Education Committee, in coopera- 
tion with President Sidney Mead 
of the Meadville Theological 
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School, is announcing a summer 
school at Meadville for non-pro- 
fessionally trained religious educa- 
tion directors, to begin with them 
where they are and to help them 
advance as far as they will go in 
professional standards. ‘This is 
a typically Unitarian way of solv- 
ing a problem. We have the high- 
est respect for the abilities of lay 
men and women. The experience 
of the Fellowships has mightily 
underwritten this faith. The only 
question now is: How far and in 
how many directions of problem 
solving and of serving can we 
carry this policy? Already Mun- 
roe Husbands is training lay men 
and women (he’s a layman him- 
self, of course) in the arts of 
starting and servicing Fellowships. 
Some twenty people gained a solid 
week of such training at our Lake 
Geneva Summer Assembly this 
year. In the Middle Atlantic re- 
gion a strong resource team of 
laymen skilled in various aspects 
of the problems and needs of 
Fellowships has been recruited 
and is being used to help particu- 
lar Fellowships with particular 
problems. And committed laymen 
have been trained by professional 
fund raisers and have then con- 
ducted canvasses in their churches 
which resulted in increasing 
pledged income from thirty to one 
hundred per cent. 

Just as our Fellowship move- 
ment is natural to us and to our 
tradition, just as certainly it 4s 
giving us an almost insurgent 
vitality, and offers, as we learn to 
evaluate Fellowship experience, 
many clues to the operation of our 
total enterprise and the quality of 
our togetherness. 


